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The wool is very long and strong, with compara-
tively few serrations and large smooth scales,
which give to the wool a bright appearance. The
original breed produced longer wool, and a heavier
fleece than any other breed. The weight varied
from 10 to 12 Ibs., and the staples sometimes
reached the extraordinary length of 36 ins. As
in the case of many other English breeds, the
pure Lincoln is now difficult to find, as it was found
that when crossed with Leicester a slightly hardier
and smaller sheep was produced which yielded as
much wool as the Lincoln, of a quality as fine and
silky as the Leicester. The great length of this
wool made it so difficult to clear by the old carding
or woollen process that hand-combing was first
introduced to make a more satisfactory sliver
from it, and it may therefore claim a share in the
foundation of the whole worsted industry. Tops
sometimes reach a length of 16 ins., 12 ins. being
not unusual. Its brightness makes it suitable
for worsted yarns up to 30s counts, which are
woven largely into braids and bright dress goods.
B.  Romney Marsh,  from South Kent and Cotswold,
from Gloucester and the valley of the Severn,
are large sheep, with wool very similar to Lincoln,
but rather lower in quality. Like pure Lincoln,
they are now practically extinct, as great advan-
tages were obtained by crossing them with
Leicester.
Irish   lowland   sheep    strongly   resemble   the
above.
C.  The Leicester sheep is better known, and has been
more widely used to cross with other breeds
than any other sheep. Its wool is long and silky,
and though it does not reach to the extreme
length attained by some Lincolns, it is consider-
ably finer, softer, and brighter. It is of great value
for all qualities of worsted yarns up to 40s counts,
the appearance of the top being very bright and
lustrous.
The primary purpose of this chapter is only to deal
with wools now in use in the textile trades of this country,